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MR. MACKENZIE KING, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, ADDRESSING MEMBERS OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
IN THE ROYAL GALLERY AT THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. BEHIND HIM (CENTRE) IS MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


During his visit to this country with the Dominion Premiers for the Imperial their sittings to listen to an address in which Mr. Mackenzie King, after paying high 
Conference, Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, on May !1! addressed a tribute to Britain's steadfastness at a time when the freedom of the whole world 
gathering of Members of .both Houses of Parliament Mr. Churchill presided, and was imperilled, said it was the responsibility of the British Commonwealth “to help 
the large company present included General Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, fashion a new world order in which social security and human welfare will become 
Mr. Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand, a part of the inheritance of mankind."’ Above (I. to r., facing camera) are Lord Cranborne, 
and members of the War Cabinet, with other Ministers. Both Houses suspended , Lord Simon, Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. Churchill, and the Speaker, Col. F. Clifton-Brown. 
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SEE that the old controversy has broken out 

again with renewed fury—naturally enough, after 
nearly five years of a second human martyrdom at 
the hands of this tiresome race—as to what we are 
going to do with the Germans after the war. But 
though it is very understandable, I find it difficult 
to see what useful purpose it is likely to serve at a 
moment like this. For one thing, on the eve of the 
greatest battle in history, it is ominously reminiscent 
of the old fable about the bear’s skin. No states- 
man can do-anything to the Germans, for good or 
bad, until our fighting men and those of our Allies 
have finished beating the life out of them. For another, 
one might have thought that for the moment enough 
unpleasant things were being done to the German 
people by the armed forces of the United Nations to 
satisfy the most ardent 
believer in requital by 
punishment. The Air 
Ministry publicists are 
not exaggerating when 
they describe what has 
happened to Berlin and 
Hamburg and_ Essen 
and Cologne. 

But, apart from all 
this, recent international 
conferences engaging in 
heated argument as to 
what is the appropriate 
post-war punishment for 
the German race appear 
to me to miss the point. 
What would seem to 
matter, if there is any- 
thing to be learnt from 
the last thirty years, is . 
not what happens to 2M Barry's 
the Germans after the ie 
war, but what happens 
to ourselves. So long as 
we and our Allies take 
the trouble to preserve 
the salutary power our 
fighting men—at such 
cost—have won for us, 
it ultimately matters 
very little what punish- 
ment we mete out to 
the German race. So 
long as the _ British 
Empire and the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. are true 
to their traditions and 
their heroic dead, the 
Teutons will auto- nae 
matically stay in the 
subordinate place to 
which they are to-day 
being relegated by their 
own failure on the battlefield, just as they were 
relegated to it—through the sacrifice and death 
of equally brave men—in the year 1918. But if 
we imagine that we can permanently restrain 
the German people merely by punishing one or two 
of its generations by punitive political and economic 
prohibitions, while ourselves neglecting all those 
duties and precautions which are the inevitable price 
of exercising authority—salutary or otherwise—we 
are living in the same fool's paradise that brought 
us to Armageddon in 1939 and to the verge of utter 
disaster in 1940. It is not by trying to make the 
Germans weak that we shall give lasting peace and 
order to the world, but by keeping the sword of 
righteousness and justice unrusted in the hands of the 
peace-keeper and law-giver. It was not clauses at 
Versailles nor resolutions at Geneva that saved the 
world in 1940. Nor will their like save the world in 
1960 Or 1970. 

For let us make no mistake about it. Whatever 
our subsequent faults of commission or omission, we 
did not intend to give Germany a “ soft "’ peace in 
1918. We intended—and in the khaki election of 
that year we left our politicians in no doubt about the 
matter—to make the Germans pay for all the evil 
they had done us, down to the last mark and the 
last ounce of sweat. We announced, very naturally 
in the light of all that had happened, that we were 
going to squeeze the lemon till the pips squeaked. 


doors of Astley’s Theatre. 
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ease and confidence as an omnibus driver would with his single pair. | t 
breaking of the traces; and at twenty minutes past three o'clock (five minutes within the allotted time) the carriage returned to the 
The locality of our sketch is close to the ‘Elephant and Castle,’ on the return from Greenwich.” 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


As far as military prohibitions and economic sanctions 
and imposing arrays of penal figures could achieve 
this, we provided for it in the peace treaty that we 
and our Allies made. We forbade the Germans to 
build or own a battleship, a tank, a submarine, a 
military aircraft or an anti-aircraft gun. We took 
from them a seventh of their pre-war European 
territory, a tenth of their pre-war population and 
all their colonies, three-quarters of their iron-ore, 
more than half their zinc-ore and smelting, and nearly 
a third of their coal. We confiscated their merchant 
navy and the cream of their rolling-stock. We made 
their delegates—not the fallen waxlord and his generals, 
but the newly elected representatives of the German 
“ people ’’—admit in abject terms their indubitable 
war-guilt. And so far as rows of digits mean anything 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY FEAT: MR. EMIDXY DRIVING TWENTY-EIGHT HORSES TO 


“. , . Mr. Emidy, ‘ master of the horse’ to Mr. Batty, the proprietor of ‘ Astley’s Amphitheatre,’ undertook for a wager to drive 
fourteen pair, or twenty-eight horses, from Westminster-road to Greenwich and back, in the space of two hours and a half... . 
Precisely at five minutes to one o'clock, two outriders, mounted on handsome piebald palfreys, started from the theatre. They 
were immediately followed by twenty-eight horses, driven by Mr. Emidy, and drawing a car, containing a large party of persons hour by hour and 
connected with the amphitheatre: there were also two other outriders, on white horses, right and left, to keep the horses in 
Mr. Emidy appeared to have no difficulty whatever in the management of the horses, but held the reins with as much 
Not the slightest accident occurred, with the exception of the 


in reality, we imposed upon the Germans fines or 
reparations which were so fantastically beyond their 
power to pay that they ultimately defeated their own 
object and were never paid at all. 

And what was the upshot of it all? In twenty 
years’ time we found ourselves fighting the German 
people again, and under infinitely less favourable 
conditions than those in which we had fought them 
before. Why? Because we had given the German 
people a ‘‘soft’’ peace? No: because we had 
chosen a soft peace ourselves. We put our trust not 
in the sword of righteousness and justice, but in stocks 
and shares, usurers’ ledgers, golf clubs and fraternal 
resolutions. We disarmed because we found the 
burden of arms irksome, and proclaimed our weakness 
from the housetops as a mark of our virtue. And then 
we were surprised that the Germans, whom a few 
years before we had adjudged and punished as a 
guilty people, seeing us so pitiably weak, armed 
themselves from the nearest hedge and set about 
beating those who looked to us for protection. Not 
only were we unable to assist these unfortunates, 
but it was only with the greatest difficulty, and at an 
appalling price, that we ultimately saved ourselves 
from our bloodthirsty, revengeful and once more 
powerful foes. 

These are not palatable facts. But unless my 
reading not only of history but of the events through 
which we have all lived are utterly false, there seems 


no escaping them. And the only remedy for un- 
palatable facts is not to burke them, but to look them 
in the face. We shall never give the peace and the 
kind of world we believe in to our children and 
children’s children until we teach them and remember 
ourselves that peace and justice are only to be had 
by the endeavour and sacrifice of those who wish to 
maintain them. The kind of inane wrong-headedness 
that in the past two decades decried the martial 
virtues and set down the tradition of the Brigade of 
Guards and the Royal Navy as symptoms of an archaic 
blood-lust, or as ludicrous and outworn manifesta- 
tions of blimpery, is not going to get us any further 
in the 1950’s than it got us in the 1920’s. And in 
the end, if we indulge it, it will get us where it got 
us in 1940—to the Dunkirk beaches. It was a 
philosophy and idealism 
of a very different kind 
that got us off those 
beaches and to where 
we now are. 

The fallacy of our 
practice between the 
wars lay in the belief, 
so natural to an urban 
and industrial age, that 
peace-making is a sim- 
ple and separate trans- 
action, standing by 
itself, like a financial 
deal or the conclusion 
of a factory contract. It 
arises from our modern 
habit of thinking like 
clerks in terms of 
arithmetic, instead of 
like our rustic forbears 
in terms of growth. 
“Give us the _ tools,’’ 
cried Mr. Churchill in 
one of those epic phrases 
with which in dark days 
he set us on our hard 
path out of the shadows 
into which we had blun- 
dered, ‘“‘and we will 
finish the job.” But 
though the job of beat- 
ing Hitler’s and Tojo’s 
armies will end on the 
day when those armies 
collapse, the job of keep- 
ing the world at peace 
will go on year by year, 
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minute by minute, like 
the job of keeping the 
world fed. And one 
of the chief essentials 
in that job is that those 
who desire peace should—minute by minute, hour 
by hour and year by year—do justice, and keep 
the sword with which they enforce it unrusted and 
ready for instant use. I am reminded of the words 
with which a wise old man—the Rev. J. E. Linnell, in 
his book ‘‘ Old Oak’’—more than once quoted by 
me on this page, ended his memoirs just after the 
last war : 





’ 


Our prophetS cry “ Peace, peace,” where there is no 
peace. The men of my father’s generation loved their 
native land, and a chorus of one of their favourite songs was : 

** We are known in each clime ; 
We are feared on each shore, 
Where the bugles do sound 
And the loud cannons roar.” 

The times have changed. The only fights of the future 
our present rulers seem to envisage are tea-fights, and the 
people are bemused. The Army and the Navy, on the 
human side of things, form the only defence our women 
have in the last instance against the evils of a foreign 
invasion, and their very existence is. threatened. As 
I finish, it shall be with a prayer, and that prayer is: 

*O Lord, our God, arise ; 
Scatter our enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On Thee our hopes we fix ; 

God save us all! "" 


How right he was. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 20—MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT EDWARD LAYCOCK, D.S.O., 
CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS SINCE OCTOBER 1943. 


No. 20 in our ‘“* Men Who Shape Our Destinies "' series, is an exclusive portrait study | campaign, taking part in the Commando raid on Rommel's headquarters in 1941 in 
of Major-General Robert Laycock, by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa. General Laycock was which Lieut.-Colonel Keyes, V.C., was killed. General Laycock was decorated by 
born in London on April 18, 1907, the son of Brigadier-General Sir Joseph Laycock. the King with the D.S.O. recently, an award he gained last year He succeeded 


He was educated at Eton and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. In 1927 he Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten as Chief of Combined Operations in October 1943 


joined the Royal Horse Guards (The Blues). He served throughout the Libyan He has one son and two daughters. 
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LIVING IN THE OPEN: THE SECOND T.A.F. UNDER FIELD CONDITIONS. 


Drawincs BY Fiicut Lieut. H. W. Hartstone. 
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* AN IMPROVISED STEAMER FOR BOILED PUDDINGS, IN USE BY THE SECOND -™ 
TACTICAL AIR FORCE, WHICH IS NOW OPERATING UNDER FIELD CONDITIONS, THE f = 

STEAMER IS CONSTRUCTED OF OLD OIL DRUMS AND PETROL TINS. i f ? 











© A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SECOND T.A.F. FIELD KITCHEN, CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY FROM 
H MATERIALS SALVAGED LOCALLY. CAPABLE OF PRODUCING MEALS FOR SEVERAL HUNDRED 
MEN, IT IS A PRACTICAL PRE-VIEW OF SECOND FRONT PLANS. 
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< THE OFFICERS’ MESS OF THE SECOND T.A.F. MARQUEES ARE USED FOR THE MESSES, & 
AS WELL AS FOR AIRFIELD H.Q. AND OPERATIONS AND BRIEFING ROOMS, THOUGH IN j pon - 
’ FINE WEATHER BOTH OFFICERS AND MEN PREFER THEIR MEALS IN THE OPEN. 7 & cOOKED MEALS ARE KEPT HOT IN AN IMPROVISED “ HOT-PLATE” MADE FROM -OLD + 
herrea s errr rn nee nnn eteey «IRON TOOL-BOXES WITH A HEATING TRENCH BELOW THEM. THE FOOD, UNTIL 
4 WANTED, IS KEPT IN THE BOXES, WHICH THEN ACT AS A COUNTER FOR SERVING MEALS. 
I ne Nt EO SE EP POI Ln SE OIE OL LAL LD OO PLD ERT EO ALA 
) 
, 
, ‘ = / . 
. 
_ - a 
’ 
%’ MEN OF THE SECOND T.A.F, EATING THEIR DINNER PICNIC FASHION IN A CLEARING 47 } A TYPICAL COLLECTION OF BIVOUAC TENTS ON THE EDGE OF AN ADVANCED AIRFIELD f 
ADJOINING THE FIELD COOKHOUSE, WITH THEIR AIRCRAFT PARKED IN THE BACKGROUND. } \ OF THE SECOND T.A.F. THE FORE TENT SERVES THE DOUBLE PURPOSE OF SLEEPING 
THEY LIVE UNDER CONDITIONS WHICH PREPARE THEM FOR SECOND FRONT OPERATIONS. f = \ QUARTERS AND THE FLIGHT COMMANDER'S OFFICE IN THE DAYTIME, f ( 
* - - - - - - <<< “<< = COLL LOLOL LO OO OO ee - < = OOO MMM - - LLL LLL LL OO A A A A a ee ee a ee ae ee ae = 
The Second Tactical Air Force, Britain's aerial spearhead of the Allied Expeditionary lives under active service conditions. Aircraft are dispersed in carefully chosen 
Air Force, has been operating for some time under field conditions, in preparation clearings, air crews and ground crews living and sleeping in bivouac tents near at / 
for the Second Front. The light and medium bombers, fighter-bombers and fighters hand. Not least of the problems connected with a highly mobile air force, which i 
which constitute this mobile arm of the Allied assault force have been functioning must act in close conjunction with the ground troops, is the question of feeding f 
on lines likely to face them with the raising of the curtain on the greatest military large numbers of men engaged in battle, but the problem has been met with most : 
adventure of all time. The conversion from static airfield conditions has been a gratifying results. Great ingenuity has been displayed in making improvised field ovens ' 
triumph of grganisation and adaptability under difficulties. The entire administrative and other culinary conveniences, mostly from salvaged materials, such as are illustrated : 
machine of the T.A.F.'s advanced airfields functions smoothly from a canvas head- in our drawings. Under field conditions, the R.A.F. cooks have been preparing meals | 
quarters cleverly hidden in the woods near by, and everyone, from the C.O, downwards, which compare favourably with anything produced under peacetime conditions. 
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340 KILLED IN THE BOMBAY EXPLOSIONS—REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS.. 
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THE FIRST EXPLOSION SHAKES BOMBAY DOCKS AT ABOUT 4 P.M. ON APRIL I4: ABOUT TWO MINUTES AFTER THE FIRST EXPLOSION : WINDOWS WERE BROKEN ; 
A HIGH COLUMN OF SMOKE AS SEEN FROM ABOUT EIGHT MILES AWAY. e AND HOUSES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD SHOOK. f 
* ° 3B 
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4 FIRE FOLLOWS THE FIRST EXPLOSION, AND A BLACK PALL OF SMOKE SPREADS OVER } THE SECOND EXPLOSION TAKES PLACE: THE WHITE TRACERY IS CAUSED BY SMOKE } 
+ 

7 THE TOWN AS THE FLAMES RACE TOWARDS THE RESIDENTIAL AREAS. ? TRAILING FROM BURSTING PARTICLES OF EXPLOSIVE. f 
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THE FIREWORKS CONTINUE EIGHT SECONDS AFTER THE SECOND EXPLOSION, BUT THE ? HIGHER AND HIGHER RISES THE SMOKE: THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN 3 SECONDS AFTER } 
, COLUMN OF THICK SMOKE IS GRADUALLY BLOTTING OUT INDIVIDUAL EXPLOSIONS.  , f . THE ONE ON THE LEFT AND $00 YARDS FROM THE SITF OF THE EXPLOSION. { 
c. e : mn 4 


On April 14 an accidental fire broke out in a ship in Bombay Docks, and before it organisations did a magnificent piece of work in fighting the fire, and that soldiers, 


could be brought under control, it spread to some ammunition and caused the violent sailors and airmen of all nationalities performed their perilous task in a manner 
explosions and resultant clouds of smoke and flame shown in our photographs. The which placed the citizens of Bombay under a debt of gratitude to them. Casualties 
two explosions, which followed one another after an interval of half an hour, shook have been officially stated to be 340 killed and 1040 injured. Several thousand 
neighbouring buildings and broke windows. The main damage, however, was done | persons were rendered homeless, and a relief fund was quickly organised, to which 

The Viceroy and Lady Wavell 


in some godowns later and spread to the congested people subscribed with their traditional generosity 


by the fire which broke out 
sent 5000 rupees, and the Governor of Bombay and Lady Colville 3000 rupees 


residential areas of the city. The ‘ Times of India"’ said that civil and military 
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By H. J. MASSINGHAM.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


M* H. J. MASSINGHAM, as an author, has had, 
superficially, a varied career. He began as an 
enthusiastic bookworm looking for overlooked treasure 
in our old poetry, and especially that of the seven- 
teenth-century enthusiasts. He then developed into 
a watcher of birds and their backgrounds, and a 
hunter after earthworks and burials, some of whose 
generalisations were disputable by experts, but all of 
whose writings, enlivened by a faculty of envisaging 
all our centuries together, in Hardy’s manner, were 
exhilarating. He next proceeded to geological, topo- 
graphical, architectural and antiquarian surveys of 
various English districts, especially the Cotswolds. 
And then he became the chief expert on old rural 
crafts ; and, at the same time, an apostle of humus 
as against artificial fertilisers. A casual inspector (he 
doesn’t like the word) of the successive titles of his 
books might suppose him a butterfly or a darting 
dragon-fly. But, although he has that aspect, he has 
never been that. The core of him has always been 
the same. He has always had his roots in the earth 
and his eyes on the heavens; he has always been 
aware that it is equally mistaken to think that this 
world is all (which leads to a welter of 
Deadly Sins, cruelty and dullness) or that 
this world doesn’t matter (which is 
blasphemy and leads to another sort of 
dullness) ; he has always known that God 
put us into a Garden, gave us various 
choices and various tools, and expected us 
to work, enjoy ourselves and fight the 
Devil ; and he has always felt him linked 
by love both to our remotest ancestors, 
who did their best in their own day, and 
to the birds and beasts around us, who so 
often are to usa mute, or songful, reproach. 
Now he has written a book about his 
own small garden and its cultivation, 
for flowers, fruit and vegetables, through 
all the seasons. There is plenty of straight 
gardening in it, although the scholar in 
him would be bound to break out even on 
the smallest allotment. For example: 
“Purslane is an addition to Cos and 
cabbage lettuce in the summer and autumn. 
The endive I bleach by the simple process 
of inverting over it the largest of my 
flower-pots. The onion gap (I also grow 
garlic) I close by planting in late summer 
and autumn as well as in the spring. I 
thus can afford to take a good spring 
culling from the earlier crop before they 
have achieved what Sir Thomas Browne 
called their ‘circinations and _ spherical 
rounds.’ Since I have no glass but for 
cold frames, I plant for ‘ cowcumbers’ 
the Stockwood Ridge, said to be the 
hardiest and most prolific of them all, and 
three other ridge cucumbers, one of them 
for pickling. The best of these is the small 


oval Russian cucumber of a _ delicate 

flavour and devoid of the tartness incident A JAPANESE SWORD-GUARD, OR TSUBA, OF LATE SEVENTEENTH- 
to ridge cucumbers. I have, too, Mammoth EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WORKMANSHIP. IT IS REMARKABLE AS BEING 
Pumpkins that flourish on the compost THE ONLY TWO. SPECIMENS KNOWN TO BE ORNAMENTED WITH THE 


stack ; the Hubbard Squash, a new edible 
gourd, and as well as the Common Marrow, 
the Russian and South African varieties, 
the last cut green and no larger than a 
cricket ball. Together with the customary 
vegetables, I grow Salsify (which Cobbett 
grew), Skirret (which Cobbett also grew), 
Calabrese and Celeriac. The Chinese arti- 
choke serves me for two seasons without 
replanting and (to me) tastes better than 
the oysters to which it has been compared, 
and for a dual purpose that wonderful 
vegetable, Seakale Beet.” 

It will be observed that, even when dealing with 
vegetables, Mr. Massingham’s relish is increased by 
thoughts of history and geography ; no reader of his 
need be informed that his book contains many digres- 
sions which lead far away from vegetables. Here is 
a man, who on a little plot in this smitten, fighting 
island, gets all the thrills of discovery that Robinson 
Crusoe got on his island. And he loves his work, 
both growing and writing. I am not so sure about 
the literal application of the motto ‘ Laborare est 
Orare,"’ with which he prefaces his book: there may 
be people working sixteen hours a day making wood- 
alcohol for the night-club black-market in alleged 
gin, and it would be difficult to relate their labours 
to prayer. But we know what he means; and he 


*’ This Plot of Earth: A Gardener's Chronicle.” By H. J 


Massinghbam. (Collins; 128. 6d.) 


A DUTCHMAN. 


Prior to 1854, when the Japanese were forced by Commodore Perry to 
m the custom of all noblemen to carry swords. 
were they worn as weapons of war, but they were also regarded as emblems of rank and as 
such were handed down from father to son as priceless heirlooms. 
centuries there arose numerous schools of metal- workers who produced blades of the finest 
temper, while other schools specialised in the various fittings that went-with them. 
these fittings—or ‘“ sword furniture,” as they are called—exhibit craftsmanship of the highest 
order and many of them are exquisitely artistic. 
and alloys were employed to produce a scene or design of the minutest size. 
famous families who worked in this style with soft metals were the later members of the Goto, 
The sword-guard, or tsuba, here illustrated, being of earlier 


to the western world, it had 


Hamano, and Nagatsuné clans. 
date, is more archaic in treatment; it is made of iron, sparsely inlaid with gold and 
At that period foreigners were rigorously excluded from the archipelago, 
but the Dutch East India Company was allowed to trade with the country at one point, 
Nagasaki, situated in the southern island of Kyushu. 
of this company who has been so quaintly portrayed with his European dog, on this particular tsuba. 


in intaglio relievato, 


doesn’t even mean “ the gospel of work” as it was 
recommended by certain nineteenth-century library- 
dwellers to the sweated in factories and mines. Neither 
‘“work ’’ nor “‘ leisure’’ has. much meaning unless 
we relate them to worship and joy. 

In his last paragraphs Mr. Massingham summarises 
his whole faith and message. Near him, in the country, 
he says, “‘ in an extremely dilapidated village,’’ there 
is ‘‘a plain and beautiful little church with a homely 
weatherboarded tower.’’ Yet there is fine and lavish 
work of six centuries in it, although it is in “ one of 
the remotest villages of a featureless plain ’’—which 
same continuity, I may add, may be observed in 
village churches in Italy. ‘‘ Close to the church is a 
thatched and weatherboarded barn whose porch has 
two orders of early English pointed arches. The 
intimacy and interchange between husbandry and 
religion were here so unobtrusively profound that it 
would never have occurred to twenty-five generations 
of villagers who lived in this place to separate them. 
In the wholeness of work with worship, the tillage 
of the earth was made sacramental, the offices of 
the church realistic. The church had its feet on the 





FROM CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD INGRAM’S COLLECTION. 


earth, the barn its roof-tree in heaven. Body and 
spirit.accepted one another; they were not parted 
at the other’s expense. So was accomplished the 
saying of old John of Salisbury in 1154: ‘ The Prince 
is the head, the Church is the heart, and Farming 
is the feet upon which the whole stands and moves.’ 
But when I came to the village, the decline of the 
emptied church had accompanied that of the disused 
barn for so long a period that both were falling 
to pieces. The disintegration of rural life had pro- 
ceeded step by step with the impotence of the church : 
separation had spelt decomposition to both. Only by 
their interacting recovery can the desperation of our 
days, foretold in King Lear, be removed. 

‘“ I do not see how they can be reunited except by 
extending the idea of the individual garden to that of 
the garden of the world. Whether the testimony be 
regarded as mythology or symbolism of reality (as I 
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regard it), it 
was surely not 
without mean- 
ing that the first 
news of God 
upon earth was 
as walking in a 
garden and the 
last news was 





the same.”’ 
Those last MR. H. J. MASSINGHAM, AUTHOR OF 
words might “THIS PLOT OF EARTH,” THE 


BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS’ PAGE. 


Mr. Massingham, a weekly contributor to 
“ Field” since 1938, has publi: a great 
number of books on country and other 
subjects. Among them may -be cited 
“‘ Downland Man ” ; “‘ Shepherd’sCountry ” ; 
“The English Countryman’; “Men of 
Earth ” ; “The Golden Age” ; “ The Story of 
Human Nature,” etc. e edited “‘ England 
and the Farmer,” 1941. 


well have been 
written by 
Chesterton, who 
shared this 
author’s views, 
although he 
probably never 
planted even a 
potato in his life, but who was so sound in his in- 
stincts that he could even write an illuminating Short 
History of England with no academic knowledge of 
detail and without mentioning (I think) one 
single date—getting rid, in one rush of 
penetrating veracity, both of ‘“‘ 1066’”’ and 
of ‘‘ All That.’’ Those same words have a 
certain pessimism about them ; so also had 
many of Chesterton’s. An ostrich would be 
more of an optimist ; like the Governments 
of all The Ostriches we had before the war. 
The important thing about Mr. Massingham 
is that although he thinks things have for a 
long time gone steadily ‘‘ down the drain,” 
and knits his brows about the immediate 
prospects, he knows that you certainly can’t 
win if you are sure that you are going to 
lose, and that if an inspired voice goes on 
preaching long enough in the wilderness, 
other voices will join it, a pean will ensue, 
and the wilderness will no longer be a wilder- 
ness. ~All his sombre vaticinations merely 
infuse the reader with a determination to 
keep going, although the skies are dark. 

Therein he is typical of the best of our 
countrymen : Cobbett, taken literally, might 
seem to despair, with his frantic denuncia- 
tions of tea, paper-money and the spread of 
the great, ugly towns: yet the devotee of 
Cobbett always rises from his pages deter- 
mined to draw his little sword against all 
the huge dragons in sight. And we may also 
take consolation from the fact that this 
book should come out just at this crisis, when 
we are waiting for the greatest storm in 
man’s history to burst with thunder, light- 
ning, earthquake and flood. For could it 
conceivably come out in Germany now : even 
were any German capable of writing it ? We 
know that it couldn’t; and in that very 
fact is indicated the gulf between us 
and our enemies. 

“We shall break their hearts in the 
end,”’ said Mr. Churchill, either just before 
or just after he became Prime Minister. 
We shall break their hearts partly because 
we don’t particularly want to break any- 
body’s heart, and partly because we haven't 
the least intention of allowing people like 
them to break ours. By all their rules 
we should have been whacked in 1940; 
according to all their theories we ought, 
at this moment, to be thoroughly upset 
because the Invasion of Europe (or Fifty- 
Second Front) appears to be postponed. 
They are upset themselves, so why 
shouldn't we be? They, the nervous, don’t 
understand that waging Wars of Nerves against us 
is a complete waste of time. We have a just cause ; 
we know that they have allowed us time to repair 
our Own gross errors ; we are confident that our rulers 
know better than we when to ride the horse for a 
winning finish ; and, meanwhile, we are able to think 
of the past and the future, as well as the struggling 
and sanguinary present. Mr. Massingham has been 
allowed paper to write about his garden, and allowed 
freedom to criticise almost every action of British 
Governments since the Reformation ; and, in spite of 
heavy frosts in the Straits of Dover, cricket has been 
resumed at Lord’s, and fighting men are thinking of 
oiling their bats later on for Victory Matches next 
summer. Those Germans, crosses contra naturam 
between wolves and sheep, will never understand this. 
Nor does that matter, so long as they aren't allowed 
to rearm again. 
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FROM GRANITE ROCKS TO SANDY SHORES: THE WEST SEABOARD OF FRANCE. 


Drawn RY OuR SpeciAL Artist, G. H. Davis 
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A MAP OF THE VARIED COASTLINE OF FRANCE IN THREE SECTIONS FROM USHANT TO THE SPANISH FRONTIER. 


In our last issue we published a map of the coastline of Europe from Denmark to | triangle) is from the Isle of Noirmoutier south to Etang d'Hourtin, a rocky coast to 
Ushant, describing its physical character. We follow a similar course here of the La Rochelle, then, towards the mouth of the Gironde, sandy and flat. Here we 
Atlantic coast from Ushant to Biarritz in three sections, with a key (centre), the | strike the vineyard region of Cognac, of Médoc, Pauillac, and Bordeaux, famed for its 
viewpoint as if approaching it from the Bay of Biscay. The first (upper) section clarets. The third section (from a triangle to a square symbol) stretches from 
(denoted by a cross to a circle) stretches from the Isle of Ushant to the Isle of Etang d'Hourtin to St. Jean de Luz, just below Biarritz, all flat country to the 
Noirmoutier, below the mouth of the Loire. This coast, generally granitic, studded | foothills of the Pyrenees, a heath-like area with many lakes. Our artist has marked 
with numerous small isles, contains the great naval base of Lorient, as also | the outstanding coastal features from north to south, describing the physical character. 
St. Nazaire, both raided by us. The second section (from a circle symbol to a The north (Brittany) is a difficult coast, the rest is easy. 
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THE SMOKE AND DUST OF BATTLE: CONDITIONS ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


ORRESPOND- 
ENTS on the 
Italian front have 
spoken often of the 
volumes of dust and 
of the dense smoke- 
screens laid down in 
the course of battles. 
Dust covers man 
and uniform in one 
grey colour. In 
any case, the war 
of to-day is thick 
with smoke—smoke 
that is laid down to 
screen bridges, to 
hide movements, and 
to baffle the enemy, 
who, in turn, uses 
smoke against the 
attacker. And _ in 
the launching of the 
full-scale Allied as- 
sault aimed at the 
breaking of the 
Gustav Line, it was 
more or less. by 
smoke that observers 
were able to mark 
the places at which 
our forces had estab- 
lished bridges across 
the Rapido and Gari 
Rivers. Many troops 
have adopted goggles 
to protect their eyes, 
and handkerchiefs 
tied over their mouths 
to keep out the dust. 


SHAFTS OF SUNLIGHT PIERCING A HEAVY SMOKE-SCREEN LAID DOWN WHEN NEW ZEALAND TROOPS FOUGHT THEIR WAY INTO CASSINO. SMOKE IS BEING. ° 
USED ON A LARGE SCALE TO SCREEN TROOP MOVEMENTS IN THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 


a 


RUNNING INTO THE DUST OF A SHERMAN, ITSELF CREATES 4 + A GROUP OF BEDRAGGLED GERMAN ‘GREEN DEVIL’ PARATROOPS, GUARDED BY 


CANADIAN TANK, 
AMERICAN SOLDIER (RIGHT FOREGROUND), LEAVING FOR A PRISONERS’ CAMP. 


A THICK DUST-CLOUD AS IT RACES OVER A PRY ITALIAN ROAD. 


ee eA ee 


AN AMERICAN PRIVATE, DRIVEN INTO A DUG-OUT ENTRANCE BY THE POUNDING ? L * yun ” OF A GUN BARRAGE--A HUGE PILE OF I05-MM. SHELL-CASES IN 
FNEMY GUNS, DIRECTS TRAFFIC ON THE GUSTAV LINE NORTH OF CASSINO. -Y. THEY HAVE BEEN SORTED, AND WILL BE RELOADED AND USED AGAIN. 
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ITALY: A POWERFUL HOWITZER, AND A SUCCESSFUL DAM-BUSTING MISSION. 











2 ONLY THE MUZZLE OF THIS 240-MM. HOWITZER PROTRUDES FROM ITS CAMOUFLAGE A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF A 240-MM., GUN FIRING AT AN ENEMY TARGET IN ITALY. WN 
g NET ON FIRING, IT IS THE LARGEST U.S, MOBILE GUN USED IN ITALY. j THE WHITE FIRING LANYARD LEADS FROM THE BREECH TO THE RIGHT. 7 
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DAM, IN EASTERN ITALY, “ . +--+ AND THE PESCARA DAM AFTER IT HAD BEEN BREACHED. MOST OF THE WATER 
THE RIVER-BED ALMOST DRY. 


A RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF PESCARA 
IT WAS ATTACKED BY A FORCE OF ALLIED DIVE-BOMBERS ... _ HAS DRAINED FROM THE UPPER REACH, LEAVING 

















DIVE-BOMBED THE PESCARA DAM, WITH THEIR SOUTH 


TANK RACING THROUGH CLOUDS OF DUST, HEADING FOR A BRIDGE <> <> SOME OF THE MEN WHO 
ATTACK 


A SHERMAN 
RADIOED PICTURE : AFRICAN C€.0., COL. LAURIE WILMOT (THIRD FROM LEFT), WHO LED THE 


+ 
. THROWN ACROSS THE RIVER LIRI BY ALLIED ASSAULT ENGINEERS. 


Our pictures from the Italian front include two illustrating the largest mobile gun an outstanding feat achieved by Kitty bombers of the S.A.A.F. and the R.A.A.F. 
in use by the U.S. Army in that zone—the 240-mm. howitzer. In spite of its size, and Mustangs of the R.A.F., led by their South African C.O., Colonel Laurie Wilmot, 
this weapon is highly mobile, its tube and carriage being hauled by a heavily- D.F.C. The dam, chief source of hydro-electric power in Eastern Italy, lay behind 
armoured vehicle. Under its camouflaged netting it is virtually invisible even to low- the German lines on the Eighth Army front Its iron sluice-gates were breached, and 
flying aircraft. Three of our pictures deal with the breaching of the Pescara dam water raced down the valleys towards Pescara, threatening the enemy's base 
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ROBABLY all who follow closely the 
course of the war have awaited with 
interest the renewed offensive in Italy and 
speculated upon its fate. I myself, having 
been able to make a brief study of the 
conditions in the country itself, have never 
been able to put it out of my mind, however 
great the importance of events elsewhere. 
It makes a great difference when one has 
seen the troops and the ground, when one 
can even recall the fittings of a corps commander’s caravan. 
Then indeed the scenes created by a great offensive are 
easily pictured and the perils and endurances are brought 
home to one. I have always been of opinion that, what- 
ever disappointments may have been suffered, whatever 
inistakes may have been made, the Allies did the right 
thing in entering Italy. The Mediterranean theatre is 
invaluable to them. Without it, their prospects of success- 
ful invasion in the west would be very much inferior 
to what they now are. There may be more German divisions 
in France than in Italy and the Balkans combined, but 
the South of France belongs to the Mediterranean theatre, 
and the German forces stationed there are facing a threat 
from Mediterranean waters. If we add 
these forces to those which are holding 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
RENEWED OFFENSIVE IN ITALY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


command thus spans the Apennines, and I think it may 
be said that his army has rather the more important part 
in the offensive. I take it that he has a supply route west 
of the Apennines, since it is hardly likely that he could 
draw all his requirements from his old ports on the east 
coast and carry them across the mountains. There must 
nevertheless have been a great deal of difficult movement 
before the launch of the offensive, ‘as, indeed, the first 
communiqué issued bore witness. It is no simple matter 
to install in that country artillery sufficient to fire a 
preliminary bombardment greater than that which preceded 
the Battle of El Alamein, especially having regard to the 
lavish provision of ammunition necessary on such occasions. 





Northern Italy and the Balkans, they 
are’ at least equivalent to those which 
are holding the Atlantic coast of France. 
Whatever their anxieties about invasion 
from the west, whatever their plight in 
Russia, the Germans have never ventured 
to thin out those garrisons. And in 
Italy, at all events, they include a 
considerable proportion of their finest 
troops. 

What is true of the past is true also 
of the future. In Italy the Allies have 
got a footing of which the enemy cannot 
deprive them, whereas in the west that 
footing has to be painfully won before 
any other form of offensive can be 
developed. That is an invaluable asset. 
Italy has also provided ** something to 
be going on with” at a time when it 
was physically impossible for the Allies 
to launch any other land campaign in 
the European theatre. I have always 
held that in Italy Allied strategy should 
be elastic. We should make what we can 
of this campaigning theatre, taking into 
account the reactions of the enemy, the 
fortunes of our Allies in the east, and 
later on the extent of our own successes 
in the west. At the worst, there is no 
reason why the Germans should ever be 
permitted to oppose us with forces 
weaker than those which we are con- 
taining at present. At the best, if there 
were a general cracking in German 
resistance, the presence of strong Allied 
armies in Italy would have a_ potent 
effect upon the final stages. It would 
shorten them and make them more 
decisive. Every mile we advance in Italy 
will tend to increase our threats to the 
German occupation of the Balkans and 
of Southern France. And the strain of 
having to meet a major offensive at 
this time must be most unwelcome to 
the enemy. The stiff resistance with 
which he met our initial advance in the 
small hours of May 12 was the measure 
of his anxiety to hold us to our former 
front. 

Just as I have been confident that 
the Italian theatre would continue to pay 
a good dividend, so | have felt that an 
offensive in fine weather might be 
expected to produce very much better 
results than the limited but costly 
attacks of the winter. Writing before 
even the preliminary stages of the 
offensive can be fully estimated, my 
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Indeed, there is virtually no other, since 
the Pontine Marshes are said to have been 
reflooded by the enemy. The Liri Valley is 
one of the most open pieces of country which 
the Allies will have to encounter south of the 
plains of the Po, but-it is not extensive. At the 
level of Pontecorvo—the little town from 
which Bernadotte derived his title —it is 
about 1o miles broad. It appears to be a 
primary necessity to gain the Monte Cassino 
massif before moving up the valley, certainly before 
moving very far. But that is not all. As the advance 
goes forward, it will also be necessary to secure the 
heights which command the valley from either flank. 
That is why the original front of attack is from the 
north of Monte Cassino to the Adriatic. If all goes weil, 
it is doubtless the intention to extend the frontage, 
perhaps very considerably. The Anzio holding has not, 
up to the time of writing, come into the picture, but it 
is obvious that in the later phases of the plan it has 
its destined réle, its active part in addition to the 
passive part which it is already playing in containing 
a number of the enemy’s divisions. 

The Allied air forces have been 
. engaged on a_ scale never before 
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equalled in the deep, strategic, inter- 
mediate and tactical zones. The enemy’s 
channels of communication are so limited 
that it should be possible to cut down 
his traffic to a minimum by the air 
bombardment of rail centres, bridges, 
and such-like vital points. It should 
also be practicable to keep all transport 
off the roads by dav in the forward areas 
and to a great extent up to 100 miles 
or more behind the front. The enemy 
appears to have made spasmodic efforts 
in the air, but has suffered considerably 
in the attempt. It is in the strictly 
tactical zone, against the man with the 
machine-gun perched amidst the crags, 
that the air arm can lend least 
support, but it is safe to say that, 
so far as an air force of overwhelmingly 
superior strength can influence a land 
battle in country of this nature, it will 
be done here. I have often pointed out 
the limitations of this form of attack. 
The days are gone when it was con- 
sidered that aircraft could not merely 
reinforce land artillery but even take 
its place. The Allied superiority in 
artillery is not as great as that in 
aircraft, but it is still considerable. 
Another powerful missile weapon of 
which good use is being made is the 
cruiser, which can outflank the hostile 
positions and bombard them from the 
flank or even from the rear. On 
each of the first two days of the 
offensive it has been reported that 
the Allied troops were given this form 
of support. 

The first news which came in 
appeared to be generally satisfactory. 
From the sector of the Rapido, however, 
the reports of correspondents were in 
the first instance not altogether re- 
assuring. It was said that in some 
places it was not found possible to 
throw the bridges as quickly as had 
been expected, because the crossing- 
places were swept with such fierce fire. 
As it may be taken for granted that the 
enemy would keep these crossing-places 
under fire if he were in a position to do 
so, the inference is that at the points in 
question we were unable to push our 
bridge-heads to the requisite depth as 
early as we had hoped. If-this was not 
the reason, the only alternative would 
be that our covering fire was not wholly 
successful, but my first suggestion would 
appear to be more likely to be correct. 
This would, of course, be a _ serious 
matter, as it would hold up the forward 














after the landings. The enemy has spent 








movement of. artillery and transport. 





the whole winter in organising and 
strengthening his defences. They have 
also been deepened till they comprise AND ACQUIRE 
three systems. Fine weather makes 
movement easier, on and off the roads, 
and enables our forces to make the most 
of their great air superiority, but it 
does not alter the contours of the 
country or deprive the heights beyond Rome. 
the Rapido and on either side of the 
Garigliano of their suitability for defence. 
1 am therefore not inclined to expect 
very quick results, though I recognise 
that a certain speed is necessary if we 
are to have any results at all. If the 
pace were to be a crawl, the advance 
in the mountains would soon peter out altogether, and 
nothing can be done unless we contrive to seize certain 
commanding heights. General Alexander's message to 
the troops is full of confidence, which I sincerely trust 
will be justified. And it is much to know that the troops 
who have to face the terrific volume of fire developed by the 
Germans when on the defensive are not at the same time 
subjected to the discomforts and miseries of winter warfare. 

This offensive was preceded by a notable shift of the 
boundary between the two armies in Italy. Having become 
responsible for the Anzio sector, a heavy charge in itself, 
the Fifth Army has handed over to the Eighth all the 
region between the old boundary -which was ‘near the 
Apennine ecrest—and the Liri Valley. General Leese's 
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corridor of the 


extending for nearly 30 miles from a 
attacking on the right and the Fifth 


Sacco, 


GENERAL ALEXANDER’S BIG OFFENSIVE TO SMASH THE GUSTAV LINE ACROSS THE RAPIDO 


One can only trust that these initial 
troubles were speedily overcome. Other- 


LIRL VALLEY: A MAP OF THE 30-MILE FRONT FROM NORTH OF CASSINO wise there has been little indication 


TO THE GULF OF GAETA. 


Genera! .Alexander’s new offensive in Italy opened at 11 p.m. on Thursday, May 11, the front of attack 
int north of Cassino to the Gulf of Gaeta, with the Eighth Army 
; | Army on the left, after a regrouping to make the two armies homo- and that he has launched 
The determined offence with the big forces engaged, artillery and tanks, implies that General 
Alexander’s announced intention is nothing less than to destroy the German armies in Italy; and to occupy 
His movements at the time of writing appear to intend to break the Gustav Line where it follows 
the Rapido across our second sector—that of the Liri Valley—between Cassino and the Liri; to break the 
Adolf Hitler Line where it runs five to nine miles in the rear, across the Liri Valley; and to exploit up the 
the direct continuation of the Liri Valley, to reach Frosinone, on the Via Casilina. 
Thus strong efforts are being made—and so far successfully by the Eighth Army—to gain a right of way 
through the Liri Valley, where the fighting is fiercest. 
his guns out of the hills flanking the southern edge of the valley, while British tanks across the Rapido in 
iarge numbers were smashing enemy concrete opene-peinty at 
0, 


On May 14, 


and sweeping onward. (Copyright Map, ‘ The Times.”’) 
The same applies to the provision of the bridging material 
on the Rapido, though, fortunately, concealment is easy 
enough in those mountains—that is almost their only 
favourable feature, and it affects both sides. However, 
all was ready, and the attack had a favourable start, with 
good weather and a clear sky. The air ascendancy was 
more complete than ever, but invaluable as it is, one must 
bear in mind that the country provides both cover from 
bombing and cover from view even from the air. 

I am reminded of how much disappointment we have 
suffered in Italy by the fact that almost exactly six months 
ago | was writing in these pages of the Liri Valley and the 
problems of advancing up it. It can be taken for granted 
that it ts still the intention to use this line of advance. 


esselring was reported to be pulling 
in t-blank range, breaching the Gustav Line, 


from our side of what progress has 
been made, though it is clear that 
the enemy’s reaction has been fierce 
strong 
counter-attacks. 

I have undertaken the subject of 
the offensive in Italy this week because 
I felt sure that it would be a matter 
of deep interest to all in this country. 
Otherwise I should have left it until 
a later occasion, since the preliminary 
stage of an offensive in mountainous 
terrain is the least suitable subject 
for a writer in a weekly paper. He always runs the 
risk that his information will be so much out of date 
by the time what he has written is read that his com- 
ments will also cease to apply. One thing I do know about 
the present operations—that they were never counted upon 
to produce very quick results and that the most strenuous 
opposition on the enemy's part was always expected. But 
we have entered upon them with a well-trained army, with 
the weather suitable for the first time in 1944, and with 
our commanders—some of whom may have made some 
reservations about Anzio last January—satisfied with their 
plan and confident of success. Let us hope that resolution, 
skill, and what the Germans call * the soldier's luck,” will 
be with them and their troops. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FORCES WHO HAVE BEEN GIVEN THE HONOUR OF STRIKING THE FIRST BLOW WHICH WILL 
RESULT IN THE FINAL DESTRUCTION OF THE NAZIS: GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER; A PORTRAIT STUDY BY S. MORSE-BROWN. 


Drawn in Sicily on the day Allied forces entered Messina, this portrait study by 
S. Morse-Brown shows the C.-in-C., Allied Central Mediterranean Forces, whose in- 
spiring Order of the Day to his troops started the great new offensive in Italy, 
“To-day,” he said, “the bad times are behind us, and to-morrow we can see victory 
ahead. ... The Allied armed forces are now assembling for the final battles on sea, 


on land, and in the air, to crush the enemy once and for all. From east and west, 
from north and south, blows are about to fall which will result in the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazis and bring freedom once again to Europe and hasten peace for us 
all. To us in Italy has been given the honour to strike the first blow. We are 
going to destroy the German armies in Italy. 


A portrait study by S. Morse-Brown, now serving with the British Forces. (Copvright reserved.) 
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THE “HUMAN TORPEDO”: A NEW NAVAL WEAPON INSPECTED BY THE KING. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY’S “HUMAN TORPEDOES”: ONE OF THESE STRANGE CRAFT BEING 
LOWERED INTO THE WATER FROM THE PARENT SHIP. i 
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Messi, 


‘““ HUMAN TORPEDO” IS CAREFULLY LOWERED OVER THE SIDE OF A SHIP. 
HIS MAJESTY INSPECTED SUCH CRAFT WHEN VISITING THE HOME FLEET RECENTLY. 
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A “ HUMAN TORPEDO" SURFACES: ONLY THE FORWARD CREW-MAN IS VISIBLE, WITH x BOTH MEN ARE NOW VISIBLE AS THE *‘ HUMAN TORPEDO ”’ COMPLETES - > 
9 
THE SECOND MAN STILL UNDER WATER. ? HER SURFACING, THIS MANCEUVRE IS CARRIED OUT AT A STEEP ANGLE. 
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y THE HUMAN TORPEDO 1s LAUNCHED FROM i> e THE CONTROL PANEL OF A HUMAN TORPEDO : THESE ~ ADJUSTING THE OXYGEN SUPPLY PIPES BEFORE @ 
THE PARENT SHIP: BOTH MEN ARE IN) POSITION 5 CRAFT, MANNED BY A CREW OF TWO, ARE DRIVEN BY ; 4 THE CREW GO ON BOARD THEIR “ HUMAN TORPEDO.” 
COMPLETE WITH THEIR DIVING-SUITS, } ELECTRIC BATTERIES. , y THE MEN RIDE ASTRIDE THE STEEL CYLINDERS. 
? 
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| vessels. There the explosive charge contained in the nose"’ of the torpedo is 
torpedoes,’ one of the Royal Navy's newest weapons, and watched them dive under removed and attached to the under-side of the vessel. The fuse is set, and the craft 
a ship Manned by a crew.of two wearing black rubber diving-suits having a self- | makes off. Our pictures show these * human torpedoes "’ leaving the parent ship 
contained breathing apparatus, these tiny craft dive underneath anchored enemy | and in the water. 


During the King's recent visit to the Home Fleet, he saw some of the ‘ human 
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THE KING WITH THE HOME FLEET AND THE MIDGET SUBMARINES HE VIEWED. 


























8 
™/ THE KING WITH THE HOME FLEET: HIS MAJESTY, WITH THE C.-IN-C., ADMIRAL SIR 


BRUCE FRASER, ON HIS LEFT, ATTENDS A CONCERT IN THE FLAGSHIP’S WARDROOM. 


THE NAVY'S MIDGET SUBMARINE: THE CAPTAIN GIVES THE FOURTH MEMBER 
OF THE CREW A HELPING HAND THROUGH THE HATCH. 
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IDGET submarines, so 

successfully used in a 
daring attack against the 
German battleship ‘‘ Tir- 
pitz’ last October, proved 
of particular interest to the 
King when he paid his recent 
visit to the Home Fleet. 
He inspected the. tiny craft 
on board a midget sub- 
marine parent ship, and, 
having climbed into one of 
the submarines, he spent a 
long time examining her 
secret equipment. These 
craft are between 30 ft. and 
35 ft. in length and carry a 
crew of either three or four. 
There is no conning-tower 
or bridge, and, when sub- 
merged, observation is 
through a single periscope. 
Very few official details have 
as yet been released of the 
midget submarine, but these 
photographs give some idea 
of its size and construction. 











THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, 
INTRODUCES HIS FLAG 
OFFICERS TO THE KING. 
THEY ARE (R. TO L.) VICE- 
ADMIRAL SIR H. R. 
MOORE, REAR-ADMIRAL 
F. H. G. DALRYMPLE-HAMIL- 
TON, REAR-ADMIRAL R. R. 
MCGRIGOR, REAR-ADMIRAL 
A. W. LA T. BISSOTT, AND 
COMMODORE W. R. SLAYTOR. 
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A i I 
> A MIDGET SUBMARINE DURING A DEMONSTRATION RUN: THE KING CLIMBED INTO £ A MIDGET SUBMARINE SURFACES: BETWEEN 30 AND 35 FT. IN LENGTH, THESE 4% 
ONE OF THESE TINY CRAFT DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO THE HOME FLEET, CRAFT CARRY A CREW OF EITHER THREE OR FOUR } 
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A VISIT BY HIS MAJESTY TO AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER OF THE HOME FLEET: THE KING, STANDING ALONE AHEA 


The King has paid his fifth wartime visit to the Home Fleet, and this time it 
was to take, leave of his captains and bid them, their ships, and their ships’ 
companies dpd speed before the battle. He went on board fourteen ships during 
the four days he was with the Fleet, and inspected detachments from nearly 
every ship assembled in northern waters. As a compliment to the Fleet Air 
Arm, his Majesty put to sea in an aircraft-carrier, and from the Admiral's* Bridge 


he watched Barracuda torpedo-bombers, with an escort of Corsair fighters, 
manceuvre through the clouds. As fighters fired live ammunition a few yards 
ahead of the ship, the Barracudas attacked simultaneously from port and star- 
beard with dummy concrete torpedoes. It was the first time the King had 
been on board an aircraft-carrier in action at sea, and when “enemy” ‘planes 
were signalled approaching, a combat air patrol of fighters ‘‘ scrambled,’ and 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, C. E. 


sho. 
TURNER, 
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for five minutes every gun in the ship blazed. His Majesty stayed on the 
bridge, with the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, for two and a 
half hours, watching with evident fascination the skill displayed as fighter 
aircraft, ranged on the deck, were flown off and landed again. Our drawing 
was made during one of the King’s previous visits to his aircraft-carriers, and 
shows him, after inspecting one of the ship's hangars, ascending by the aft lift 


E. TURNER, FROM A SKETCH MADE ON Boarp. 


FLIGHT DECK BY MEANS OF AN HYDRAULIC LIFT, 


to the flight deck. On the left of the moving lift are senior officers of the 
ship; on the right, officers and ratings of the Fleet Air Arm, whilst on the 
fore-deck and in the left distance are seamen and other R.N. ratings. Facing 
his Majesty is the Royal Marine Guard of Honour and Band. Immediately the 
lift reached deck-level, the Guard of Honour presented arms and the Band gave 
the National Anthem. Inspection of the entire ship's company followed. 
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SEVASTOPOL—DEFIED GERMANS EIGHT MONTHS—RETAKEN IN 
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THREE WEEKS. 
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=~ SEVASTOPOL, THE FAMOUS BLACK SEA PORT, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE GERMAN INVASIO 


. ON MAY 10, AFTER A THREE WEEKS’ SIEGP. 
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FINALLY ¥ 
EVACUATED IN JULY 1942, THE GREAT BASE WAS STORMED AND RETAKEN BY TOLBUKHIN’S TROOPS *% 














f° UTTER RUIN: “ MAXIM GORKY ” REDOUBT, ONE OF ITS STRONGEST DEFENCES, BATTERED TO PIECES. ©} $~~~~ ~~~~ ~~~~ 
a —_ manieahiiand _ «GERMAN «SOLDIERS ON THE CUPOLA OF “MAXIM GORKY" GRANITE 




















¥ HOW THE GERMANS FOUND SEVASTOPOL AFTER THEIR ENTRY ON JULY I, 1942. 
SCARCELY A ROOF OR INTERIOR REMAINED AFTER SAVAGE STREET FIGHTING, 


The great naval base of Sevastopol, the last German stronghold in the Crimea, was 
stormed by the Red Army shortly before midnight of May 9-10, after it had been 
under siege for three weeks and under direct assault for three days. In 1942, when 
the Russians were besieged by the Germans, the port held out for eight months and 
cost the Germans and Rumanians 300,000 casualties. Sevastopol cost Hitler another 
112,000 men before it fell to General Tolbukhin's gallant forces. Before the 
battle the men put on their medals, and then went into action, wave after wave of 
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x AFTER WITHSTANDING THE GERMAN SIEGE FOR EIGHT MONTHS, GERMANS FOUND SEVASTOPOL IN id OTF ins a ; 
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? FORTRESS, NORTH BULWARK OF THE CITY, DESCRIBED BY THE ENEMY AS 


‘THE STRONGEST FORTIFICATION IN THE WORLD.” 
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THE SAVAGE TRIUMPH OF THE HUN IN JULY 1942, WHEN THE GERMANS VIEWED 
THE RUINS, WAS FULLY AVENGED ON MAY 9, WHEN THE CITY WAS STORMED. 


cheering and redoubtable men. They knew it was the final battle for the ‘* Hero 
City,” as they named it, and their revenge for 1942. The losses incurred by the 
enemy were enormous, and thousands who escaped in ships were beaten up and 
destroyed by the Russian Black Sea Fleet. A few days later smoke still overhung 
Sevastopol and ruins were smouldering, but remnants of buildings in the centre were 
decorated here and there with red flags. The Huns had looted everything they 
could, including the Crimean War Museum. 
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THE STORMING OF SEVASTOPOL: RUSSIA’S FINAL TRIUMPH IN THE CRIMEA. 
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(UPPER.) THE STORMING OF SEVASTOPOL: HUGE CLOUDS OF SMOKE OVER THE BURNING RUINS AS RUSSIANS ENTER. (Hy radio.) 


(LOWER.) THE RUSSIAN TRIUMPH: HOISTING THE SOVIET NAVAL COLOURS OVER LENIN SQUARE, AFTER THE GERMAN COLLAPSE. (fy radio.) 


prisoners and the dead. Hitler | of Russian military skill, but as an outstanding example of dilatory 


inefficient German generalship which led to the entire a y in the Crimea 
scenes of panic on the 


There are no Germans left in the Crimea save 
lost 112,000 men killed or taken prisoner in the thirty-six-days campaign, 
which ended on May 9 with the storming of Sevastopol The recapture of the i trapped. The last hours were marked by extraordinary 
great port is at once a symbolic and a material tr ph The Germans have part of the enemy, who threw down arms and deserted their officers on a basis 
paid dearly for their obstinacy in clinging to the Crimean peninsula, and history | of sauve qui peut Those who tried to sail away, did so vainly Sixty-nine 
will doubtless write down the recent campaign not only as further testimony j transports were sunk, fifty-six landing barges, and seventy-three other vessels 
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SEA, LAND, AND AIR NEWS FROM 
FRONTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





THE ‘“ RICHELIEU’? TAKES PART IN HOME FLEET BATTLE EXERCISES: BATTERIES A VAST ASSEMBLY OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF LANDING CRAFT LYING OFF THE BRITISH 
OF SHORT-RANGE WEAPONS ON BOARD THE BATTLESHIP OPEN FIRE. COAST. IN THE FOREGROUND ARE L.C.V.P.S, KNOWN AS HIGGINS BOATS. 
This was one of the pictures” made when Rear-Admiral Georges Thierry D’Argenlieu, of the French Landing craft of many types, to be used in the liberation of Europe, are here shown lying off the 
Navy in Britain, visited the ‘ Richelieu” and watched, from her bridge, as_the famous 35,000-ton British coast. Having been used in pre-invasion exercises by our American allies, they are all ready to 
French battleship took part in battle practice with units of the British Home Fleet. “ Richelieu’ has go across when needed. .England has become a vast arsenal and depét, with every type of weapon 
been refitted in America after being severely damaged in Dakar Harbour by depth-charges aaa and vehicle stored against the great assault. Increase in the stores and war material being Pm 
against her hull and by torpedoes fired from British naval aircraft on July 8, on this island grows apace, and the Allied forces will invade Europe superbly armed and equipped. 


° ROO R 





RBIS S: 
THE JU. 87D IN FLIGHT: THE TWO 37-MM. CANNON CAN BE SEEN MOUNTED IN THE WINGS, THEY FIRE 
ARMOUR-PIERCING PROJECTILES. 4 
One of Germany's newest war ‘planes is said to be the Ju. 87D, fitted with two 37-mm. cannon. The Nazis claim that one of 
these aircraft has destroyed 200 Russian tanks on the Eastern Front, and they are hoping for great things when these cannon 


of y Rati es : " ‘ ae ee go into action against Allied tanks in the coming invasion of Europe. Whether this is another piece of wishful thinking on the 
GERMANY'S AERIAL TANK-BUSTER > ONE OF THE 37-MM. CANNON part of the enemy remains to be seen. Certainly we have no evidence of their destructive power from our Russian allies. 


FITTED TO THE jv. 87». 
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THE FIREMEN WHO ARE READY FOR THE INVASION: MR, MORRISON INSPECTS AN HIS MAJESTY AND THE HOME GUARD: THE KING TAKING THE SALUTE DURING THE HOME 
OVERSEAS CONTINGENT OF THE N.F.S, GUARD FOURTH ANNIVERSARY PARADE IN HYDE PARK. 
The London Regional contingent of Britain’s overseas ‘firemen was inspected by the Home Secretary, The King took_the salute at a parade held in Hyde Park on May 14 to mark the fourth anniversary 
Mr. Morrison, in Hyde Park on Friday, May 12. These volunteers, picked for their physical fitness of the Home Guard. More than 5000 men, drawn from every unit in London and formed into com- 
and experience, will back up the Army Fire Service on the Continent when the invasion begins. posite battalions, marched | ne the saluting-base at Stanhope Gate. His Majesty sent a message which 
He said: “ We have prepared this reserve to the Army Fire Service on a fine scale. . We are now ready has been published as a ial Army Cree. some wee mounted guard at Buckingham Palace 
, rom May 


against the day when we may be called upon to proceed overseas to take our place ‘alongside the Army 
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R.A.F. PRECISION BOMBING: “BEFORE AND AFTER” VIEWS OF THREE TARGETS. 











AND THIS IS THE RESULT OF THE VISIT! PRECISION BOMBING HAS DEVASTATED 


THIS IS A PICTURE OF AN IMPORTANT EXPLOSIVES WORKS AND DEPOT AT SALBRIS, 
THE GREATER PART OF THE FACTORY, AND NOT ONE BUILDING IS UNSCATHED, 


35 MILES SOUTH OF ORLEANS, BEFORE A VISIT BY BOMBER COMMAND .. . 
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A RAILWAY AND SIDINGS AND AMMUNITION DUMP AT MAINTENON, 40 MILES SOUTH-WEST AND PHOTOGRAPHED AGAIN AFTER THE ATTACK, MADE ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 30. 
IS STRIKING EVIDENCE OF R.A.F, PRECISION ACCURACY AT NIGHT, 


OF PARIS, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE OUR ATTACK BY R.A.F. LANCASTERS .. . THE PICTURE 


AND AFTER THE ATTACK. IN SPITE OF A PITCHED BATTLE WITH ENEMY FIGHTERS 


BY BOMBER COMMAND AIRCRAFT-—-A LARGE 
OVER THE TARGET, THE BOMBING WENT ON WITH UNFALTERING PRECISION, 


A THIRD EXAMPLE OF PRECISION ACCURACY 
BEFORE A NIGHT ATTACK ON MAY 4 


DEPOT OF TANKS AND LORRIES AT MAILLY 


“before and after'’ photographs pay high tribute to the explosions were still going on among a mass of fires. The last pair of pictures 
The top pair, showing the explosives illustrates the virtual destruction of a large depét of tanks and lorries at Mailly, 
works at Salbris, illustrates an almost 100-per-cent. success, not a building in the | 40 miles south-east of Rheims, during an attack by aircraft of Bomber Command in 
target area remaining undamaged. The middle pair, illustrating an attack by Strong force on the night of May 4. Enemy fighters came up in large numbers to 
Lancasters on a large ammunition dump at Maintenon, shows that of approximately protect this important military objective, but failed to prevent its almost complete 
100 storage units about 75 per cent. have been either destroyed or seriously damaged. obliteration. A concentrated load of 1500 tons of high-explosive and incendiary 
As the dump went up, the attacking bombers were repeatedly thrown about by the bombs was dropped inside an area carefully marked by the target indicators of the 
violence of the successive explosions, and long after the operation was completed ** pathfinders,’’ with the effective results seen above. 


These three pairs of 
precision accuracy of R.A.F. night bombers. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
WEEK : 


SS 


COMMANDER HUGH EASTON. 
The naval adviser to the Censorship Division of the 
Ministry of Information and a well-known artist in stained 
glass, Commander Hugh Easton has been commissioned 
to design the window for the R.A.F. Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. He designed the American.memorial to King 
George V. in Winchester Cathedral. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL DERRIEN (LEFT), SENTENCED TO LIFE DESIGNER OF THE AUSTER AIRCRAFT, MR. A. L. WYKES 
IMPRISONMENT FOR SURRENDERING BIZERTA NAVAL BASE. : KILLED FLYING HIS OWN MACHINE. (“* Flight’ photograph.) 
Vice-Admiral Derrien, who, as Commander of the naval base at Bizerta, Mr. A. L. Wykes, head of the company which produces the Auster 
surrendered the place to the Germans in November 1942, was, on aircraft used by the British Army, was killed recently whilst piloting 
May 12, condemned to solitary confinement for life. The court found SIR CHARLES PEERS. one of his own machines during a display of aerobatics. He was the 
him guilty, not of having capitulated before the enemy, but “ of having Sir Charles Peers, the Abbey surveyor, is to undertake the originator and designer of the Taylorcraft machine from which the 
occasioned the capture of three destroyers and other warships.” eneral design of the R.A.F. Chapel in Westminster Abbey. Auster was evolved. He was forty-five and was a pilot in the last war. 

LETT er Ter See ee EE SE SLE en ae ir Charles, Hon. Fellow King’s College, Cambridge; a 

Governor, the Charterhouse; Consulting Architect, York 

Minster, Durham Cathedral, etc., is a Gold Medallist, 

Society of Antiquaries, for 1938, and President of many 

learned societies. 
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: DAME ETHEL SMYTH, COMPOSER AND WRITER, 
SIR) JOHN FAMOUS ACTOR, ; DIED ON MAY 9. : s ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST 


DIED ON MAY 14. i Dame Ethel Smyth was a composer of various forms of music, but : AND MAN OF LETTERS, DIED ON MAY 12. 
Sir John Martin-Harvey, a romantic actor, bred in the romantic her most famous work was her “ Mass in D,"’ first performed at Better known to the readers of his many books as “‘ Q,” and since 
tradition under Irving, made his first appearance on the stage the Albert Hall in 1893. Her first opera, “ Fantario,” was pro- i: 1912 King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature at Cambridge 
when he was little more than fourteen. His distinctive career began duced in Germany, a country in which many of her works were : = University, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch died on May 12 at the age of 
when he took over the Lyceum, and there, in 1899, produced “ The given. Although her command of notes was great, that of words eighty. His first conspicuous success came at the age of twenty-four 
Only Way.” During the 1914-18 war, he gave a series of Shake- was greater, and the best of her literary achievements are by the publication of “‘ Dead Man’s Rock.” He had over twenty 
spearean performances, playing Hamlet, Richard III., Henry V. “ Impressions That Remained,” “ As Time Went On,” and “ What; novels to his credit, collections of short stories, several anthologies. 
and Petruchio in ‘Taming of the Shrew.” Happened Next.’ : and many other publications. 
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WING COMMANDER J. DE L. WOOLDRIDGE. MR. JAMES FORRESTAL. i MARSHAL A. M. VASILEVSKY. GENERAL F. I. TOLBUKHIN. 
The pilot of the faster of the two Mosquitoes President Roosevelt has nominated Mr. James i Named with General Tolbukhin in the recent Order The recapture of Sevastopol was achieved by the i 
which recently broke the Atlantic record for non- Forrestal, formerly Under-Secretary, to be Secre- {| of the Day from Marshal Stalin announcing the troops under the command of General Feodor } 
stop flights is Wing Commander Wooldridge, tary for the Navy, in succession to the late Colonel recapture of Sevastopol was Marshal Vasilevsky, Ivanovitch Tolbukhin, with the active support of ji 
D.S.O., D.F.C., and Bar, D.F.M., a Bomber Com- Knox. Mr. Forrestal has been Acting Navy Chief of Staff of the Soviet Union. He has been the Red Navy and Air Force. The whole twenty- 
mand pilot and his navigator, F.O. Bown, Secretary since the death of Colonel Knox. He awarded the G.B.E. by the King. It was one of nine-day campaign .in the Crimea is the most am- 
F., who completed; the crossing of over started life as a newspaper reporter. In 1940 he 181 British decorations conferred on officers and bitious example of combined operations which has 
2200 miles in 6 hours 46 minutes. was president of Dillon Read and Co. men of the Soviet forces. ; yet been carried out by Soviet arms. 
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A SCHOOL FOR LOADING SHIPS: U.S. NAVY OFFICERS AS STUDENTS. 
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TRAINING U.S. NAVY OFFICERS IN THE HANDLING OF CARGO: A MODEL OF A Ps 
LIGHTER IS MOORED ALONGSIDE A MODEL LIBERTY SHIP AND CARGO IS UNLOADED. 


UNLOADING TANKS AND OTHER WAR MATERIAL AS IT IS’ BEING TAUGHT AT THE 
UNIQUE STEVEDORE SCHOOL ESTABLISHED ON THE U.S. LINES PIER, NEW YORK. 
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HIP FROM A SCALE MODEL OF A PIER, Z EVERY OPERATION OF CARGO-HANDLING CAN BE IED AND PERFORMED IN THIS 27-FT. A 


SCALE MODEL OF A LIBERTY SHIP, COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL, A 


, CARGO BEING LOADED INTO THE- MODEL 
FISHING REELS ARE D FOR WINCHES. 


A i 
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An unique stevedoring school has recently been established by the United States Lines gives a better idea than the real thing, because one whole side is open to show all 
in the port of New York to train much-needed cargo officers for duty at advance five holds. The model ship lies alongside a scale model of a pier shed and miniature 
bases. The school, which in a short time has successfully overcome a serious lack barges and lighters bring small-scale cargo alongside. The eight-hour school day is 
of officers experienced in this important field, is the only one of its kind in existence. divided into two shifts, one in the class-room and one on the piers, and because the 
It is a fully equipped laboratory, in which every operation of cargo-handling can be students are likely to be called upon to carry out loading or discharging operations 
performed in miniature on a 27-ft. scale model of a Liberty ship that is complete | under fire, in harbours lacking proper facilities, and even on beaches, they are taught 
in every detail. Each piece of machinery can be rigged and operated with the to rig emergency booms and to substitute tractors for hoisting power if the ship 
precisipn of its counterpart in a full-size ship. Actually, the model in full operation has no steam up. 
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THE ALLIED ATTACK ON HOLLANDIA. NAVAL SURPRISE ATTACK AT SABANG. 


These photographs of the Navy’s successful surprise raid on the Sabang and Lho-Nga airfields in northern 
Sumatra at dawn on April 19, show a scene of destruction among important Japanese installations in an 
area where the enemy had supposed himself to be securely established. Covered by a powerful Allied fleet 
of battleships, cruisers, destroyers and submarines, a force of carrier-borne aircraft struck at the two bases 
in a dawn swoop which caused tremendous damage. At Sabang, numerous direct hits were made on the 
dockyard, power station, wharf, barracks, hangars, workshops, and radio station, and large fires were left 
burning in the town area. Heavy bombs fell on two merchant ships, and two Japanese destroyers were 
strafed and set on fire. Twenty-two aircraft, including six large transport "planes, were destroyed on the 
ground, and a 1000-lb. bomb which fell on an oil tank left it burning, with smoke rising to 7000 ft. 
The enemy appeared to have been taken completely -by surprise, and our only loss was one aircraft, whose 
pilot was rescued by a submarine, under fire from shore batteries. Significantly enough, the enemy 
fleet refused action. Sabang lies opposite the Malay Peninsula, used by the Japanese for large fuel dumps. 





U.S. INFANTRYMEN PRESSING HOME THE ALLIED ATTACK WHICH RESULTED IN THE 
CAPTURE OF HOLLANDIA, IN DUTCH NEW GUINEA. SNIPERS HIDDEN IN THE PALM- 
TREES WERE A CONSTANT MENACE DURING THE ADVANCE. 





A BLAZING OIL TANK SENDS UP A DENSE PLUME OF BLACK SMOKE DURING THE NAVY’S 
SURPRISE RAID ON SABANG AT DAWN ON APRIL 19. IN THE FOREGROUND IS A BURNING 
JAPANESE DESTROYER. 





ENGAGED IN PURSUING AND MOPPING UP THE RETREATING JAPANESE DURING THE 
ASSAULT ON HOLLANDIA, U.S. INFANTRYMEN PASS A BLAZING AMMUNITION DUMP 
DURING THEIR ADVANCE THROUGH THE JUNGLE. 





JAPANESE "PLANES BURNING FIERCELY ON THE AERODROME AT SABANG, IN NORTHERN 
SUMATRA. TWENTY-TWO ENEMY AIRCRAFT WERE DESTROYED ON THE GROUND AMONG 
OTHER GREAT DAMAGE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE ATTACK. 





THE 40°-MM. GUNS OF AN ALLIED WARSHIP POUR SHELLS INTO JAPANESE BEACH 
POSITIONS AT HOLLANDIA, PREPARING THE WAY FOR THE ASSAULT. MEMBERS OF 
THE CREW (TOP, RIGHT) WATCH THE EFFECTS OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 


On Saturday, April 22, in a surprise assault on the Humboldt Bay area in Dutch New Guinea, 
Allied forces of the South-West Pacific Zone scored a rapid victory in the capture of the town of 
Hollandia and the occupation of the region. The attack was carried out by the biggest assembly 
of air, sea and land forces yet seen in the South-West Pacific. As this force converged on Hol- 
landia and Aitape, a formidable group of aircraft-carriers kept watch far out at sea to intercept 
any enemy naval attempt at interference, their aircraft also sharing in the + of Japanese 

h positions—a strafing followed by a concentrated sea_bomb t which softened up the 
defences before the arrival of troops in landing craft. General MacArthur himself supervised 
the attack from the deck of a cruiser, and su uently visited the beaches. Within six days of the 
initial landings, all three airfields in the = been ca ~y &- were in me Allied air- VAST COLUMNS OF SMOKE RISING FROM BOMBED O11, TANKS AND MACHINE-GUNNED 
craft, and the official communiqué was able to report that the operations in area were JAPANESE "PLANES, AND SMOKE DRIFTING FROM BURNING DOCKS, WAREHOUSES AND 

complete.” Many British prisoners war in this region wore freed. INSTALLATIONS MAKE THIS PICTURE OF DESTRUCTION AT SABANG, 
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THE AMAZING BIRTH OF A VOLCANO—MOUNT PARICUTIN, MEXICO, WHICH STARTED WITH STEAM 


AND ROSE TO 1100 FEET IN TEN WEEKS: 


Paricutin Volcano began in daylight with underground rumblings on February 20, 1943, in a 
cornfield, and a luminous spiral of steam. That night thunderous explosions were 
followed at daylight by a cinder cone, possibly 25 ft. high. At noon it began 
belching stones and the earth trembled. Within a week it had risen to 500 ft., 
and in ten weeks, in April, when the above picture was taken, it had grown to 
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ESCAPING FROM A HOLE 


A VIEW OF THE MONSTER BELCHING VAST VOLUMES OF SMOKE. 


1100 ft., while from its crater vapour rose three miles in the air and its cauliflower clouds 
of smoke assumed fantastic shapes—a baboon figure can be seen above. A year 
later it was still reported to be very active and had altered its aspect. An article 
by our Science correspondent is on page S82 and other pictures on pp. 580 and S81 
[Copyright photograph: Three Lions, New York. 
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x  __awe VC i a, THE MYSTERIOUS BIRTH OF THE 
THE PHENOMENA OF A GIANT WHICH STARTED — IN 
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3. IN MAJOR ACTIVITY, THROWING .OUT SMOKE, FIRE, AND LAVA IN NEVER 
DIMINISHING TORRENT. THE SMOOTH FIELD IN FOREGROUND IS COVERED DEEP IN ASH. 


1. PARI TIN VOLCANO IN JUNE 1943--EXPELLING VAST VOLUMES OF BLACK SMOKE, WITH 
LAVA FLOW, AND ASHES DESTROYING FLORA, IT FIRST EMERGED ON FEBRUARY 20, 194}. 
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THE CHURCH OF PARICUTIN—PARTLY DESTROYED BY EARTHQUAKE SHORTLY 
BEFORE THE VOLCANO APPEARED—FINALLY RUINED BY BURNING ASHES. 
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é 5. A SMALL PARASITE FORMING AT THE BASE OF THE VOLCANO IN OCTOBER 1943, FROM 
{ WHICH LAVA IS POURING TOWARDS THE FOREST. IT WAS SOON EXTINCT. 


HE sudden appearance in February 1943 ot a volcano in a cornfield of Southern 
Mexico has been a theme of considerable interest to volcanists and geologists. It 
began by ominous underground rumblings in the afternoon of that day, and a spiral 
of white smoke or steam arose through a crack in the soil Next day it had con- 
siderably augmented, a cone spitting cinders, and thence onward, like a lusty giant, it 
sprang upwards to 500 ft. in a week, to 1100 ft. in ten weeks, and seems tc have 
increased to 1500 ft. The last report to hand indicates that it was still burning fiercely. 
At the same moment as the volcano was formed, continuous and frightening earth tremors 
ceased, as though the cone had provided an outlet for the fires. Our Science contributor, 
on page 582, deals with the phenomenon from the accepted scientific standpoint, but 
except that this particular volcanc was actually seen to originate in a crack or hole 


THE VOLCANO IN APRIL 1943, RAPIDLY ENLARGING ITS CONE AND HURLING SCORI® AND < 
ACRID SMOKE, TREES ARE BLIGHTED FOR MILES AND DUST IS FEET DEEP. } 
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MEXICAN VOLCANO OF PARICUTIN. 
IN FEB. 1943 AS A LUMINOUS SPIRAL OF STEAM. 


MASSES OF BLACKBIRDS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM GUERNAVACA, ABOUT 250 MILES 
EAST OF THE VOLCANO. THE BIRDS GATHERED CHATTERING WITH FRIGHT. 
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9. THE MAIN LAVA FLOW, OVER 20 FT. IN HEIGHT, FORMED GROTESQUE SHAPES, AND DEVOURED 
ALL IN ITS PATH. THE LIGHTER COLOUR (CENTRE) IS A SULPHURIC COMBINATION. 
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BEYOND THE ASH-COVERED TREES IS THE EDGE OF THE LAVA STREAM, JUST 
SHORT OF PARICUTIN. THE STREAM EMERGED FROM THE CRATER’S FOOT. 
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8. THE VOLCANO EMITTED SMOKE LIKE 10,000 FACTORY CHIMNEYS. ON AN AVERAGE 
OF EVERY SIX SECONDS IT EXPLODED A HURRICANE OF ROCKS INTO THE AIR. 


from whence issued steam, it has followed the usual practice of volcanic phenomena, 
with expulsion of scoria#, ashes, and lava In many respects Paricutin resembles Jurillo, 
which lies less than 50 miles to the south-east. In September 1769 overnight, six cones 
suddenly appeared on the plain, whose base was raised 550 ft. in a convex form; and 
great fissures opened up. Of the six cones only Jurillo (4331 ft.) ejected a basaltic 
lava, the other five expelling ashes and vapours. The six were all aligned, north-east 
to south-west. Eventually, all—including thousands of small conical hillocks, which 
emitted thick vapour clouds and sulphuric acid—died down, except Jurillo. A con- . 
siderable earthquake shook Paricutin before the volcano appeared. (Photographs are NATURES MOST AWE-INSPIRING SPECTACLE: THE VOLCANO THROWING UP A CASCADE 
copyright as follows: Nos. 1, 2, 8,9, 10, Three Lions, New York ; Nas. 3, 4, 6, 7, Rudolph FIRE WHILE LAVA FORMS FIERY AND LUMINOUS STREAMS OF SINGULAR BEAUTY 


E. V. Roesler de Villiers, New York; No. 5, Trinidad Hermandes [Three Lions, New York}.) a , : wee = 
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VOLCANO. 


By E. S. GREW. 


i’ might be said of Paricutin Volcano, which was says that each flow was preceded by a violent explosive 

“born ’’ on Februarv 20, 1943, that it is out- activity which appafently ruptured the sides of the cone 
standing as the first known instance of a volcano to blaze a trail for it. The flows from the upper part 
actually watched by mortal eyes before its birth. of the cone undermineéthe fragmental material above 


The volcano El Paricutin, 
in Mexico, lies some 
300 miles from Mexico City, 
and its story is told in 
its fullness by Dr. Parker 
Trask, of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, who was one 
of the first to examine 
scientifically the growth of 
this unique geological 
phenomenon. 

He was not the first. 
Sefor Ezequiel Ordonez, 
the grand old man of 
Mexican geology, arrived 
two days after its emer- 
gence and has been watch- 
ing it ever since; and 
Farmer Dionisio Pulido, 
ploughing his cornfield, 
was the spectator who 
witnessed the intimations 
of its natal birth-pangs 
in smoke and _ rumblings 
from a hole in the ground. 
Three hours later the hole 
had widened, and from 
its 30-ft. depth the smoke 
was belching forth in dense 








—the material forming the incendiary bombs scattered 
over the plain below—leaving a gap in the side. From 
this gap one flow approached the town of Paricutin, 
three miles away, travelling 100 ft. an hour, and 
reaching it in a few days. 
This flow came _ from 
about 100 to 150 ft. below 
the lip of the crater and, 
developing pressure-ridges 
like those of a_ glacier, 
pushed the pressure-blocks 
scattered over the ground 
by El Paricutin’s artillery 
in front of it, and gradually 
incorporated them in its 
fiery tide to become a vol- 
canic breccia. At last the 
flow stopped, and _ has 
now become covered with 
ash. 

Such is the story of El 
Paricutin, not yet finished, 
but completed to a point 
in which a volcano rose 
from the ground and at- 
tained in seven months 
from its birth the stature 
of a full-fledged volcano, 
and so filled a gap in 
volcanology that its pro- 
fessors could not have con- 
templated, however they 
may have wished for it. 
All other volcanoes have 


clouds. He sent a message 

to Mr. Fashag, an American THE SUDDEN EMERGENCE OF PARICUTIN VOLCANO FROM A CORNFIELD IN MICHOACAN PROVINCE, MEXICO, ON been encountered and 

geologist at San Juan de FEBRUARY 20, 1943, WHEN AN INDIAN FARMER WAS PLOUGHING. IT ENLARGED WITH ASTOUNDING RAPIDITY. studied after being in ex- 
ABOVE, IT IS SEEN WHEN ONE DAY OLD. (Copyright Photograph by Ramino Robles Ramos.) istence for some time, but 


Parangaricutaro, who _ be- 
came another watcher in 
a neighbourhood then becoming shaken by small 
earthquakes, and when he arrived explosions 
were bursting from the widening hole every 
four seconds. Each explosion was like a giant 
gun-burst, and one blast was strong enough 
to throw the geologist off his balance when 
three-quarters of a mile away. Other explosions 
seemed to come from other craters at ground- 
level, and from one or other a cylindrical column 
of smoke ascended 400 to 800 ft. and then 
formed into cauliflower clouds of ash 6000 ft. 
above ground-level—dark clouds tipped with 
white steam like the trail left by a ’plane’s exhaust. 

After these birth-throes the volcano emerged 
and grew with such astounding rapidity as to 
reach a height of 580 ft. in a few weeks, with 
a cindery base of 1700 ft., and a crater (as was 
afterwards measured from a ’plane) 250 ft. across. 
From the crater three months after its appearance 
cinders were still being thrown up: in explosions 
rather less violent than at first, but the ash 
killed all vegetation within a 5-miles radius. 

The fragmental material it shot up consisted 
mainly of highly porous basalt and some granite, 
in the form of bombs roughly spherical, and of 
all sizes from that of a walnut to that of a 
small house. They were fired 2000 to 3000 ft. 
in the air and, taking ten to fifteen seconds 
to fall, came down as much as _ three-quarters 
of a mile away. One block measured 50 ft. 
in diameter. Mr. Fashag, describing the scene by 
night, saw them as red-hot bombs cascading in 
fiery arcs if they hit the sides of the cone, and 
exploding several times before they reached the 
ground, while the cone itself glowed red and 
darkened slowly. At this stage the ash was 
the most conspicuous output of the volcano, apart 
from the bombs; electrical discharges flashed 
from its cloud, and after two months it had 
fallen to a depth of 15 ins. four miles away, and 
had been scattered four times as far. But by 
then the second phase of the volcano’s activity 
had become manifest in a flow of lava. 

It had not come at first from the cone, though 
two days after the cone’s first explosion it had welled 
quietly from a fissure in a ploughed field rooo ft. 
north of the explosive vent. This flow continued, so 
that in a week it was 2000 ft. long, 600 ft. wide, and 
20 ft. deep, and in six weeks had more than trebled 
these dimensions. But four months after the cone’s 
first volcanic development lava, it appeared from 
within it, and soon rose to a daily pulse. Mr. Fashag 








THE SAME VOLCANO, TAKEN ON FEBRUARY 22, 1943, ON THE 

SECOND DAY OF ITS EMERGENCE FROM THE PLAIN. IT HAD THEN 

RISEN TO ABOUT 150 FT., BELCHING FORTH SMOKE AND STONES, 

From a cornfield situated three miles distant from the village of Paricutin, in 

Michoacan, Southern Mexico, a simple Indian farmer named Dionisio Pulido 

was pougning his cornfield on February 20, 1943, at about 5 p.m. His ox was 
the plo 


pulling ugh and his young son was helping his father. The boy came 
running up and said he heard a noise under the earth. Dionisio listened intently. 
He heard a low rumble as if something in the nether regions had growled. Then, 
just behind the furrow he had ploughed he saw a spiral of white smoke. “ What 
then?” asked the writer of a descriptive article in our American contemporary, 
“The National Geographic Magazine"’ (of February 1944, for whose courtesy 
in assisting us with information and pictures we desire to thank). "The Indian 
replied simply, “‘My boy and | ran—the ox ran too.” Our contributor 
writes on the science aspect of this phenomenal event, other photographs of 
which are given on pages 579, 580 and 


Copyright Photograph by Professor R. C. Morrow. 


this is only one—with the 
possible exception of Mt. Jurillo—that has dis- 
closed all stages of its development, rising with 
incredible rapidity to 500 ft. in a week and in rather 
more than two months to twice that height, and to 
1500 ft. in eight months. It is in a region where 
volcanic activity was not unprecedented. El 
Jurillo, 50 miles away to the south-east, was also 
suddenly born (in 1759) nearly two centuries 
ago, but its records are dimly obscured, beyond 
the facts that it grew to 1rooo ft. in five months, 
then quietened down to erupt no more. 

Mexico is a land of volcanoes, but most of 
them are extinct or nearly so. There are the 
twin giants Iztaccihautl—the White Woman, to 
translate its Aztec name— 17,318 ft. high, and 
Popocateptl, 17,816 ft., only 10 miles away. From 
its summit, Orizaba, a perfect sugar-loaf, is visible 
100 miles away. It is quite extinct, but on 
Popocateptl, though no eruption is_ recorded, 
fumaroles discharge and deposit sulphur, which 
has created a local industry, the most elevated 
in the world. There are also Xinanentacl, the 
Naked Lord, only 40 miles west of Mexico City, 
and Colima, the one volcano still active, 40 miles 
from the Pacific, but no more than 5500 ft. high. 

El Paricutin drives another nail into the 
coffin, if one were needed, of the proposition that 
volcanic outbursts are caused by surface water 
coming into contact with underground reservoirs 
of heat; and that they were, in short; steam 
explosions of the fiery blast that swept from 
Mt. Pelée and destroyed St. Pierre, in Martinique, 
was a death-blow to the theory, and the sub- 
sequent upthrust of a spine in the crater con- 
firmed any doubts. This spine was mentioried in 
a previous article. The spine was of andesite, the 
same material as that furnishing the débris ejected 
in blocks from Paricutin. It rose rapidly, as 
much as 5 ft. a day, and reached a height of 
840 ft. above the lip of the crater, under the eyes 
of the volcanologist Professor Angelo Heilprin. 
It continued to rise for some months till it was 
1100 ft. above Mt. Pelée ; sometimes falling back 
a little, till at last it sank back into the crater 
and was replaced by a dome of andesite. The 
forces which moved this gigantic piston upwards 
were not those of steam, but were those of heat 
released when, by the removal of pressure by the 
opening of a crack in the Earth’s crust over a 
reservoir of heated rock deep in the Earth's 
crust, the heat was magnified to a point in which 
it travelled upwards, carrying all before it. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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HARRODS LTD 


SERVICE for the SERVICES 


Harrods -‘‘ Service for the Ser- 
vices ’’ is invaluable to officers 
getting their kit together, 
or making replacements while 
on’ leave. Harrods Uniform 
Departments for men and 
women have a wide range of 
ready-for-Service Uniforms to fit 
you immediately from stock—as 
well as every Service accessory. 











LONDON SWI 


There are no fanfares for him; 
no news-reels show him in action; 
he wields no weapons more lethal 
than a slide-rule. But he is instru- 
mental in placing a great invisible 
power in the hands of others. 

He and his colleagues of the 
research and development labora- 
tories — have made it possible to 
see deep into the heart of the 
metal of vital things like aero 
engines and gun barrels, to make 
sure that no hidden flaws exist; 





they have given to doctors and 
surgeons an ally of ever-increasing 
power and scope for diagnosis and 
cure; to them belongs much of the 


credit for the part which mass 
radiography will play in the final 
elimination of the scourge of 
tuberculosis. 

Heand his colleagues have contri- 


buted greatly to Philips leadership 


in the field of X-rays. Their know- 
ledge and experience are of vital 
importance to the nation today. 


HILIPS & 


RADIO x LAMPS 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., 


CENTURY HOUSE, 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. (28J) 
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COMBINED 
OPERATIONS 


THE COMBINATION OF CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
STYLE, MATERIALS, TRADITION AND SER- 
VICE, UNITE IN THE MAKING OF UNIFORMS 
FOR ALL UNITS OF THE ALLIED FORCES. 





If you can’t always get Horlicks, please remember 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343 there are many who have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors and airmen, Horlicks is 
an essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is 
exceptionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are proud 


4 that it has helped to save innumerable lives. 
| - LONDON .- S.W.1 
HA YMARKET Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war factories, 
and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of Horlicks in the 
AGENTS IN 4h PRISCA, TOPE shops. So, if you can’t always get Horlicks, please remember there are many 
who have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 














| BURBERRYS LTD. 


HORLICKS 








DEPENDABILITY | Just a part of 


the AUSTIN REED Service 







Our customers in the women’s 
services are always telling us 
that now they know why their 
menfolk have always been so 
keen on the Austin Reed service 





The General Post Office is famous throughout the 
world. Nearly 20 million letters are collected by the 
Post Office and over 7 million telephone calls are dealt 
‘i with daily; every year 70 million telegrams are trans- 
tm mitted. Over a third of the population entrust their 
savings to the Post Office Savings Bank. The King 
Edward Building is an all-one-piece structure, and 
such is the nature of the materials employed, that time 
serves only to increase its strength. Symbol of unfailing | ff 

efficiency, the letters G.P.O. call to mind what millions A.T.S. Tunic and Skirt from £11 . 5 . Od. 
throughout the world say of Champion Plugs, “There's Greatcoat » £10.13.32. 


Dependability for you!” W.A.A.F. Tunic and Ski 
.F. Tunic a rt from £11. 2. 64d. 
CLEAN PLUGS SAVE PETROL AND Greatcoat fll . 14. 3d. 


IMPROVE ENGINE PERFORMANCE vg 


CHAMPION AUSTIN REED 
PLUGS ese 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 








n indication that they are necessarily available for export. 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are adve rlised in this publication should not be taken as a 
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() is probable that the ceremonial drinking of healths is derived from the 


— Greco-Roman custom of pouring libations to the gods. A more sophisticated 
age introduced the drinking to living personages. But it must not be 
supposed that in classical days it was the gods alone who enjoyed 


themselves. Horace found it necessary to chide the over indulgent with :— 


“Hush friends, O cease 
Your impious clamour; and for peace 


Keep eibows resting still.” 


chweppes’ 


Table Waters 


famous since 1790 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes will return with victory. 
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Good work...GOOD WHISK 














ALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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